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Deer bringing death to Minnesota’s moose 


Their parasites prove fatal, but hunters resist thinning the herd. 


By JOSEPHINE MARCOTTY 
jmarcotty@startribune.com 


After spending millions 
of dollars and tracking hun- 
dreds of moose with GPS col- 
lars, scientists have pinpointed 
the primary culprit behind the 
animal’s ever-shrinking num- 
bers in Minnesota. 

It’s the deer. Parasites they 


carry into Minnesota’s North 
Woods have emerged as the 
leading cause of death for 
moose, state and tribal biolo- 
gists have concluded. 

But solving that mystery 
creates a thornier one: How 
can state wildlife manag- 
ers balance efforts to save 
the iconic moose with the 
demands of hunters who want 


more deer in Minnesota’s far 
North Woods? 

Minnesota has an estimated 
500,000 deer hunters, and they 
provide about $20 million a 
year to the state Department 
of Natural Resources while 
supporting powerful and 
well-organized hunting orga- 
nizations. 

“We don’t have a Minne- 


sota Moose Hunters Associa- 
tion,” said Carrol Henderson, 
nongame wildlife manager for 
the DNR. 

The strong pull of Minne- 
sota’s whitetail culture and 
its economic impact show up 
loud and clear in DNR surveys 
of landowners and hunters in 
that part of the state, as well as 
inthe sometimes-contentious 
debate among citizen commit- 
tees that advise the DNR on 
deer management. 


“Deer hunting brings in 
more money to the state than 
moose,” said Randy Bowe, a 
longtime hunter on the North 
Shore of Lake Superior and 
owner of a taxidermy busi- 
ness in Duluth. “I don’t know 
of anyone who purchased land 
to moose hunt.” 

Minnesota’s pine forest has 
always been the most southern 
edge of the moose country that 
stretches across the northern 

See MOOSE on A17 > 


Washington Post 
The number of moose in 
Minnesota has fallen dra- 
matically to about 4,000. 


MENDING POLITICAL FENCES 


‘Reds’ and ‘blues’ gathered to talk, listen and pursue their better angels 


By ERIN GOLDEN = erin.golden@startribune.com 


Fourteen strangers with sharply different views 
on immigration, gun control and other hot-button 
issues gathered around a table in the Eagan Civic 
Arena on a rainy autumn night and did something 
unexpected: calmly talked politics with one another. 

No one raised a voice or rolled their eyes. Opin- 
ions across the spectrum were met with smiles and 
polite nods. Several participants even said they’d 
learned from a person with very different ideas 
— labeled in the session as Republican “reds” and 


Democratic “blues.” 
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SEARCHING FOR 
COMMON GROUND 
After “reds” like Jerry 
Ewing, right, and “blues” 
like Tamara Kaiser 
discussed common 
stereotypes, they were 
invited to speak one-on- 
one about their differ- 
ences and similarities 
at a gathering in Eagan 
aimed at bridging the 
U.S. political divide. 


GLEN STUBBE - glen.stubbe@startribune.com 


“I feel like the divide seems to be greater and 
deepening in the media and in politics more than in 
people,” Ashish Pagey, a blue from Eagan, said after 
the session had been underway awhile. “People are 
multidimensional and nuanced. They’re not red-red 


or blue-blue.” 


For a few hours, it was almost possible to forget 
the increasingly stark divisions on display in Wash- 
ington, on cable TV and social media feeds, in Face- 
book and Twitter feeds, and around extended-family 
dinner tables for months. Recent national polling by 
the Pew Research Institute finds huge and widening 

See BETTER on Al0 > 


After the 


antidote, 
help for 


addicted 


Opioid detox unit in 
Duluth aims to get addicts 
back from the brink. 


By PAM LOUWAGIE 
pam.louwagie@startribune.com 


DULUTH - Rushed into the 
emergency room, the over- 
dose patients are still reel- 
ing just minutes after being 
revived from the brink of death 
with a shot of opioid antidote. 

Typically, doctors monitor 
them for a few hours. They 
might offer more antidote 
along with phone numbers 
and pamphlets for treatment 
options. Then, often, patients 
are simply sent home, where 
their intense cravings can lead 
to fatal relapses in the days or 
weeks they might wait to get 
more help. 

But soon, specialists in 
Duluth will stand ready to 
bridge that treatment gap with 
the state’s first publicly funded 
opioid detox unit, according 
to the state Department of 
Human Services. 

Set to open later this month, 
the unit, with six beds and its 
own doctor, nurse and staff, 
is aimed at reducing the high 
rate of opioid deaths in two 
northern Minnesota coun- 
ties by speeding up access to 
treatment. 

Organizers hope it will help 
catch patients at the moment 
they are likely to enter treat- 

See OPIOID on A17 > 


Tax plan’s fine print aims 
to woo conservative votes 


By JEREMY W. PETERS 
and DEBORAH SOLOMON 
New York Times 


WASHINGTON - Tucked 
away in the Republican tax 
plan are several provisions 
that have little to do with over- 
hauling the tax code and more 
to do with ensuring that con- 
servative lawmakers vote for 
the legislation. 

The 400-plus-page bill 
released Thursday includes 
changes that would codify 
the rights of fetuses, allow 
tax-exempt religious organi- 
zations to engage in political 
activities and impose hurdles 


for immigrants who are seek- 
ing to claim refundable tax 
credits. 

President Donald Trump 
has long sought to appeal to 
religious and social conser- 
vatives, many of whom were 
initially wary of the candidacy 
ofathrice-married Manhattan 
billionaire who had openly 
boasted of his sexual conquests 
and displayed little interest in 
church or the Christian faith. 

At a Values Voter Sum- 
mit meeting here in October, 
Trump said he was committed 
to “stopping cold the attacks 
on Judeo-Christian values” 

See TAX on A12 > 
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“He was right up there with one of the hardest babies 
I’ve seen. ... He’s doing so well now. Everyone is.” 
Melissa Ellis, a doula for Kai Sanborn’s parents, Kelly and Koda 


REACHING OUT AFTER BABY’S HOME 


By AIMEE BLANCHETTE ° aimee.blanchette@startribune.com 


Sanborn waved their white flag. The constant 


A week after the birth of their son, Kelly and Koda 


screams from their “colicky” newborn combined 

with extreme lack of sleep prompted the couple to seek 
help from an unfamiliar source. 

“We found out quickly that we needed a lot of extra 

help with our baby,” Kelly Sanborn said. “I was extremely 

worried all the time and my husband was having halluci- 


nations and suicidal thoughts.” 


They turned to a postpartum doula. It’s a decision that 
more and more millennials entering parenthood — and 
fully aware of the associated risks of depression and other 
mental health issues — are making. 

Doulas are nonmedical professionals typically hired to 
provide emotional and physical support to mothers before 
and during childbirth. But now they are increasingly 
being brought into the home afterward: For $30 to $45 
an hour, they will plan meals, change diapers, walk dogs, 


See DOULA on Al4 > 
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